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‘Study-In’ Is Staged 


In Jackson, Mississippi 


As Reported by the Jackson ‘Clarion-Ledger’ 

Nine Negro students of Tougaloo Christian College, 
near Jackson, Mississippi, were fined $100 each and 
given 30-day suspended sentences on March 29 for par- 
ticipating in Mississippi’s first “‘study-in,” at the city’s 
main public library, which is for whites only. The nine 
students had been arrested when they went to the library 
shortly before noon on Monday, March 27, and refused 
to leave when ordered out by police officers. The sentences 
have been appealed. 

As reported by Edmund Noel, staff writer for the 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger, the police arrived at the library 
shortly after the students entered and placed them under 
arrest when they ignored police orders. There was no 
violence or argument. The four women and five men were 
charged with disrupting the peace under provisions of a 
1960 state law making it unlawful for any member of a 
crowd to refuse to leave a public place when ordered to 
do so by authorities. 

“The students sat at tables on the main floor,” said 
Noel. “Some began thumbing through the card index 
while others scribbled notes from reference books. They 
ignored the anxious situation they had created. No one 
interfered with them until police arrived.” 

The chief of detectives, who led the plain-clothesmen 
and officers, said to the students, ““You will have to leave.” 
When no one answered and no one left, he said, “The 
colored library is on Mill Street. You all will have to 
leave.” Still no one moved, so he placed them under 
arrest. 

At the city jail the students said they had been unable 
to obtain materials they needed in libraries open to 
Negroes and therefore had gone to the main library. 
Trials for the nine were set for the following Wednesday. 

The incident had been expected, the chief of detectives 
said, but the police department did not have time to 
station an officer at the library before the students ar- 
rived. He said the police would have turned them away 
and directed them to the colored library. Newsmen had 
been alerted by Medgar Evers, field secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, that a demonstration would take place. 

That night, several hundred students from Jackson 
State College demonstrated their disapproval of the ar- 
rest of the Tougaloo students. They gathered in front of 
the college library where they sang hymns, prayed, and 
chanted “We want freedom.” After about 40 minutes they 
were dispersed by college officials and city police. None 
were arrested. A Clarion-Ledger staff writer reported that 


several of the demonstrators said that President Jacob 
Reddix knocked one Negro co-ed to the ground and 
pushed another. 

The next day, when some 50 Negro students marched 
toward the city jail in protest against the arrest of the 
nine from Tougaloo, tear gas and police dogs were used 
against them. According to the Clarion-Ledger, “The 
marchers were walking along Pearl when scores of city 
police, county patrolmen and deputy sheriffs converged 
on the group. The crowd quickly dispersed when tear 
gas was fired. Two police dogs manned by Vicksburg 
police officers chased several Negroes from the area.” 
(No parades are allowed in Jackson without permits.) 

The nine students, who were released on bond Tues- 
day night, appeared at a fund-raising and protest rally 
that night by the NAACP at the College Hill Baptist 
Church. The Clarion-Ledger reports that as they entered 
the church the 400 or so Negroes present jumped to their 
feet and yelled “Glory.” 

On Wednesday, the day of the trials, there was an 
attempted demonstration at the city courthouse by several 
hundred Negroes, but, according to the Clarion-Ledger, 
they were “chased from the area by police dogs and 
club-wielding policemen.” A Negro free-lance photogra- 
pher was beaten over the head with a .45 caliber pistol 
by a man identified by the paper as a “noted Rankin 
County bootlegger.” The latter was charged with assault 
and battery and carrying a concealed weapon. 

The “jam-packed segregated courtroom” heard 
testimony from police officers that the nine students on 
trial “would have caused trouble” had they been allowed 
to remain in the library. 

A United States Justice Department official announced 
the next day in Washington that the reports on the situa- 
tion in Jackson had been received from the FBI and that 
the police action was being investigated. Also keeping 
“a close watch” on the disturbances was the State Sov- 
ereignty Commission, Mississippi’s official pro-segrega- 
tion agency. 

On Thursday evening some 800 Negroes met at the 
Masonic Temple, under the auspices of the Mississippi 
NAACP, to protest the “vicious treatment” by Jackson 
policemen during the incident at the courthouse. Guest 
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speaker was Clarence Mitchell of the NAACP Washing- 
ton bureau. 

The Clarion-Ledger published no editorial comment 
on the events of the week. Some of its staff writers, how- 
ever, made their views clear. Charles M. Hills, who 
writes a daily column, “Affairs of State,” wrote, “A quiet 
community has been invaded by rabble-rousers stirring 
up hates between the races, and following are the ‘un- 
biased’ publicity media feeding an integrated North the 
choicest morsels from the Mississippi carcass... . 
There will be little acceptance of the NAACP demands 
that white people fraternize with Negroes. . . . 

“The Negro who has so long held the guiding and 
helping hand of the white,” Mr. Hills said, “may lose 
that hand as he climbs the back of his benefactor and 
teacher to shout into halls where he is not welcome.” 

Tom Ethridge wrote in his editorial page column, 
“Mississippi Notebook,” that “Mississippi’s capital city 
. . . has been the victim of some slanted publicity of late. 
One ‘news’ story sent out from here gave the impression 
that Jackson police turned savage dogs upon helpless 
citizens and mercilessly clubbed a number of women and 
children.” 

He apparently referred to a United Press International 
wire story published in the New York Times and other 
papers which quoted Medgar Evers of the NAACP, one 
of those reportedly struck by a policeman’s club, as say- 
ing that “women and children in the group were beaten 
unmercifully.” 

The Clarion-Ledger, however, had printed a story by 
Cliff Sessions, of UPI, on its front page, which said that 
“During the brief eruption of violence Wednesday, some 
of the Negroes were hit with the police clubs and at least 
one was bitten by a dog. A Negro photographer, Thomas 
Arnold, was pistol-whipped by a white bystander.” 

The only matter under dispute would seem to be the 
reported beating of women and children. Otherwise, the 
“slanted publicity” sent out to other parts of the country 
was pretty much what the people of Jackson, Mississippi, 
5 read on the front page of the Clarion-Ledger 
itselt. 

No comment from anyone at the Public Library 
appeared in the press reports. 

(The foregoing is reprinted from the ALA Bulletin, 
June 1961.) 


Additional Details from the ‘State Times.’ 


The Jackson State Times supplied some details not 
found in the Clarion-Ledger. (The younger State Times 
frequently takes a more liberal position than the Clarion- 
Ledger.) 

At the Tuesday night meeting of the NAACP, one of 
the speakers, a member of the faculty of Campbell College, 
remarked that it took “nine brave students” to stage the 
library sit-in. He said, “White people say we want to be 
with them. We want to have what they have and we are 
here tonight to start to get some of it.” 

Medgar Evers, of the NAACP, said the rally was 
“the beginning of the fight to make us first class citizens 
in Mississippi. In the past few days there has been history 
made in Jackson and Mississippi and we will move ahead 
from this day on.” 

The chaplain of Tougaloo College, John D. Mangram, 
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who was the main speaker, said the arrested students were 
bearing the sins of segregation “because they were blacks 
and were getting out of their place.” Remarking that the 
library demonstration coincided with Secession Day fes- 
tivities, he said, “I’m so glad the ‘Damnyankees’ won the 
war I don’t know what to do.” 

The State Times reported that at the courthouse on the 
day of the trial, when the group of Negroes congregated 
outside and began clapping their hands, Police Captain 
Beavers Armstrong shouted, “All right, men, move ’em 
out.” Several Negroes were struck by night sticks, and 
the Reverend S. Leon Whitney was bitten by one of the 
dogs. One of the Negroes struck was Medgar Evers. As 
he was walking away, a police officer said, “You'd better 
run,” and began swinging his stick. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, was 
reported to have sent a telegram from New York to Gov- 
ernor Ross Barnett, asking him to “Call off the dogs, 
Legree. Slavery is over.” 

The Governor was quoted as saying he had no com- 
ment on the matter. “I don’t know a thing about the facts. 
I have so many things that are more important to attend 
to.” 


LETTER FROM JACKSON 


An official of Tougaloo Christian College has given 
the Newsletter permission to quote from a letter written 
during the week following the arrest of the nine Negro 
students at the ‘Jackson Public Library: 

. . . During the time the students were in jail and 

the Jackson State College students started dem- 

onstrating, one boy was arrested for carrying a 

small American flag, but later released. Two or 

three other students were struck by policemen. 

Since that time there has been much unrest at 

Jackson State. Sunday a group of students from 

Jackson State went into the white section of the 

Trailways Bus Station and purchased tickets but 

no arrests were made, they were ignored and there 

was no publicity. To put it real straight, no one 
is actually safe in Mississippi as far as the law is 
concerned. 

To give you an example, the colored lawyer 
for our students, attorney Jack Young, was almost 
struck by a policeman as he entered the courtroom 
and it would have happened had not another 
policeman identified him. The situation in Missis- 
sippi is deteriorating — there is little or no com- 
munication. The Citizen’s Council and the John 
Birch Society are trying to gain control of all 
institutions, organizations and the state govern- 
3% and at present they are doing a pretty good 
job. 

The federal government is investigating re- 
strictions in several counties. If this situation is 
corrected it will certainly give the Negroes some 
political strength that will help in electing fair- 
minded state officials, something that is not en- 
joyed at this time. 

Our friends can help us with their moral sup- 
port and their interest in our well being. They 
can tell the story of Tougaloo, our aims and ob- 
ag and how important it is to have a school 
ike Tougaloo, where there is a high level of edu- 
cation and academic freedom, and an environment 
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that is most unique. Many of our students will not 
be able to get summer work in the state and it 
would be very helpful if we could locate jobs 
for them in other states so that they can earn 
money to continue their education. Certainly there 
will be costs as far as the court cases are con- 
cerned and there is a Freedom Fund movement 
among our friends and alumni throughout the 
country to give financial aid to these students and 
their families. . 


SEX MANIACS TRACED TO PLATO 

Living Biographies of Religious Leaders by 
Henry and Dana Lee Thomas (Garden City Books) 
was ordered removed from a junior high school 
library of Channelview, in suburban Houston, by the 
superintendent of schools, H. C. Schochler, on April 
17, according to an AP wire story. This was one 
of the books attacked by a student’s mother, who 
said the book on Moses, Jesus, Confucius, Moham- 
med and others was “the most blasphemous thing 
I ever read.” 

The mother had also protested inclusion of Liv- 
ing Biographies of Great Philosophers in the library 
because of its account of Plato’s proposals for 
“communal mating, free love and mixed gymnastics 
classes for boys and girls clad only in their virtue.” 
She said she could not “help but believe this is one 
reason we have so many sex maniacs walking 
about.” 


The John Birch Society 
And Textbook Selection 


Textbook selection and “straightening out” of PTA 
groups are reported to be among the activities of the John 
Birch Society, which has recently received wide publicity 
throughout the country. Robert W. Welch, Jr., founder 
and head of the society, told a reporter of the Boston 
Herald, August 29, 1960, “We’re doing a lot of work in 
school texts. Most of them are loaded and there aren’t 
any decent substitutes. We need anti-Communist texts.” 

Concerning the PTA, the Birch Society’s monthly 
publication, American Opinion, gave this advice to mem- 
bers in its “Agenda for the Month”: 

Join your local PTA at the beginning of the 
school year, get your Conservative friends to do 
likewise, and go to work to take it over. You will 
run into real battles against determined Leftists 
who have had everything their way. But it is 
time we went on the offensive to make such groups 
the instrument of Conservative purpose, with the 
same vigor and determination that the Liberals 
have used the opposite aims. When you and your 
friends get the local PTA groups straightened 
out, move up the ladder as soon as you can to 
assert a wider influence. And don’t let the dirty 
tactics of the opposition get you down. 

In Orange County, California, a movement to recall 
Joel Dvorman from the school board of the Magnolia 
district was, in the opinion of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Southern California, “apparently inspired 
by Birch Society members.” Eason Monroe, executive 
director, said that the recall campaign was based solely 


on Dvorman’s membership in the ACLU. The vote was 
2200 to 700 for recall. 

Mr. Monroe urged, however, that no governmental 
restraints be placed on the society. While encouraging 
“vigorous citizen opposition to the anti-democratic views 
and doctrines” of the society, he said there is no legiti- 
mate basis for investigations by the Congress or the 
State Legislature until there is evidence that the group 
is engaged in unlawful acts. 


THE IVAN BIRCHKOV SOCIETY 


In Russia today, one of the most exciting 
developments, we are told, 

Is the Ivan Birchkov Society. 

It is dedicated to rooting out by whatever route, 

As its founder states in the Red Book, the Bible 
(figuratively) of the organization: 

“Capitalists in our midst, who subversively 

Have infiltrated our government and our schools 

And may even be found on the staffs of our 
institutes of higher atheism.” 

It is the personal opinion of the founder, 

Privately expressed to a mere handful of a hundred 
thousand personal friends, 

That Lenin was a card-carrying capitalist 

And Stalin, the weakling, was a tool of Roosevelt, 
Stettinius, and Stassen. 

As for Khrushchev, he was so dazzled at Camp 
David 

By Eisenhower’s personality 

That ever since he has been giving away secrets of 
the Russian space program 

Through coded messages sent to America via 
Mikoyan and Gromyko, 

And these, without doubt, are responsible for the 
current lag 

In the Soviet missile program. 

Khrushchev, in fact, has become so dangerous 
to the State 

That he is even now, 

Behind drawn blinds in the Kremlin, 

Perfecting his putting, against the day of the 
Capitalist Revolution. 

Indeed, he is said to be thinking of doing away with 
Mrs. Khrushchev 

And marrying into the Kennedy family. 

There are those in Russia who deplore the 
irresponsible statements 

And questionable methods of the Ivan Birchkov 
Society, 

But, after all, it is anti-capitalist. 

RicHarD ARMOUR 
— The Nation, April 29, 1961. By permission. 


School Library Selection Policy Adopted 


A statement of “Policies and Procedures for Selec- 
tion of School Library Materials” was adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the American Association of School 
Librarians in February in Chicago. Prepared at the re- 
quest of the ALA’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
the statement has been in preparation by the AASL’s 
Instructional Materials Committee for a year. It is of- 
fered as a guide to those wishing to formulate a policy 
for selection. 
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Formal adoption by each school district of such a 
policy is recommended in the statement as a basis for 
“consistent excellence” in choice of materials and “as a 
document that can be presented to parents and other 
citizens for their further understanding of the purposes 
and standards of selection of school library materials.” 

A paragraph on “challenged materials” states that “a 
procedure should be established for consideration of and 
action on criticism of materials by individuals or groups. 
The Library Bill of Rights, endorsed by the Council of the 
American Library Association in 1955, is basic to this 
procedure.” 

Copies of the statement are available from the AASL 
office (50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11) on request. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


School libraries are concerned with generating 
understanding of American freedoms and with the 
preservation of these freedoms through the develop- 
ment of informed and responsible citizens. To this 
end the American Association of School Librarians 
reaffirms the Library Bill of Rights of the American 
Library Association and asserts that the responsi- 
bility of the school library is: 


To provide materials that will enrich and sup- 
port the curriculum, taking into consideration 
the varied interests, abilities, and maturity 
levels of the pupils served; 


To provide materials that will stimulate growth 
in factual knowledge, literary appreciation, 
aesthetic values and ethical standards; 


To provide a background of information which 
will enable pupils to make intelligent judg- 
ments in their daily life; 


To provide materials on opposing sides of con- 
troversial issues so that young citizens may de- 
velop under guidance the practice of critical 
reading and thinking; 

To provide materials representative of the 
many religious, ethnic and cultural groups and 
their contribution to our American heritage; 
To place principle above personal opinion and 
reason above prejudice in the selection of 
materials of the highest quality in order to 
assure a comprehensive collection appropriate 
for the users of the library. 


Authors Subversive 
In Fullerton, Calif. 


A man and wife with a son in high school appeared 
before a Fullerton, California, board of trustees last 
April to protest an English textbook used in the Fullerton 
High School District. The couple, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Walker, quoted excerpts from Adventures in Reading by 
Ross, Thompson and Lodge, which they said aroused 
sentiments among students that were contrary to the 
American way and promoted sadism, profanity, and dis- 
regard of parental authority. 

Some of the stories the Walkers objected to were 
“Luke Baldwin’s Vow” and “Judge,” by Walter D. Ed- 
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monds; “The Parsley Garden,” by William Saroyan; and 
“The Apprentice,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. “I know 
we don’t want our children exposed to this kind of read- 
ing and subversive writing,’ Mrs. Walker said. Mr. 
Walker told the board that with a minimum of research 
he had found that 15 authors in his son’s textbook had 
111 affiliations with Communist-front organizations. 

The chairman of the school board, James Ratcliffe, 
suggested that the Walkers meet with the English depart- 
ment curriculum committee to substantiate their claims. 
He said that if they were substantiated the trustees would 
take action against the book. 

A Fullerton attorney, Walter Chaffee, said Walker 
was trying to make “a big show.” “If his statements about 
Communist affiliations in this book are like his other 
statements, they are 100 per cent falsehoods. Most of 
these stories, which I have read, are reprinted from that 
great American subversive magazine, The Saturday 
Evening Post.” 


Censorship Considered in Xenia, Ohio 


The Xenia, Ohio, city commissioners announced in 
March that they were considering separate censorship 
laws to regulate films and magazines in their city (Spring- 
field Sun, March 12). They asked Solicitor Phillip Ault- 
man to provide them with reports on censorship laws in 
other cities for the commission’s study. 

Asked about the problem of enforcing such laws, 
Commission President Carl King said, “Just the fact that 
we would have censorship ordinances would discourage 
them from bringing in movies and magazines that are 
objectionable.” 


Santa Ana, Calif., Teacher Cleared 


The Santa Ana, California, School Board cleared a 
high school drama teacher, David G. Vogenitz, of charges 
that he had violated the education morality code by as- 
signing his students “embarrassing, blasphemous and 
immoral” literature to read. The board also voted 3-2 
to retain Mr. Vogenitz as a teacher on a probationary 
status, but had him transferred from the Valley High 
School drama department to the English department (Los 
Angeles Mirror, May 10). 

The charges against the teacher had been made at a 
March school board meeting by Mrs. Joseph Rickman, 
the mother of a 16-year-old girl who had attended Mr. 
Vogenitz’s class. The mother said her daughter, a junior, 
dropped out of the class usually reserved for seniors, 
because the reading was “inimical to [her] proper up- 
bringing.” (Santa Ana /ndependent, March 23). 

Mrs. Rickman had objected particularly to recordings 
of Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. which were played for the 
class. She read aloud several passages from the play to 
the board. Mrs. Rickman also protested against J. D. 
Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, which she said Mr. Vo- 
genitz had recommended as outside reading. She told the 
board that she had found “92 blasphemies and 11 pro- 
fanities in the first 34 pages” of the book before she 
“got tired of counting them.” Plays by George Bernard 
Shaw and Tennessee Williams were also mentioned as 


objectionable by Mrs. Rickman. 
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The board voted unanimously to clear Mr. Vogenitz 
of violating Section 1323.0 of the California Education 
Code which requires teachers “to be solicitous of their stu- 
dents’ morality, truthfulness, and to avoid profanity. .. .” 


‘Great Decisions’ Program 
Disputed in Miami 


When the Great Decisions Program of Miami, Florida, 
was well into its 1961 series, Frank B. Sessa, librarian of 
the Miami Public Library, in which its meetings were 
being held for the second year, received a call from a 
local dentist who protested the library’s sponsorship of 
the program on the basis that individuals behind the 
Foreign Policy Association (which provides discussion 
materials on current issues) were, if not outright Com- 
munists, at least suspect. Her specific complaint was that 
a flyer put out by some organization (not identified) 
listed the library as a sponsor, along with Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary and other groups. Mr. Sessa pointed out that the 
library was not a sponsor but a participant. The Miami 
News was the local sponsor, and had asked the library 
to provide space for the meetings. 

One night a member of the discussion group, reputed 
to be the chairman of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of an American Legion post in Miami, brought to 
a meeting a copy of “The Truth About the Foreign 
Policy Association,” prepared by the Americanism Com- 
mittee of the Waldo M. Slaton Post No. 140, Atlanta. 
“This,” Mr. Sessa reports, “he insisted upon reading in 
its entirety. Since he was a man with a powerful voice, 
he completely broke up the meeting, and not only that, 
he broke up all study on the second floor of the library 
where the auditorium is located.” 

On the basis that it was the responsibility of the group 
to conduct itself in an orderly fashion and not disturb 
those who were in the building to read, Mr. Sessa can- 
celled the balance of the meetings. 

“Subsequently,” Mr. Sessa says, “both factions re- 
quested an audience before the Board of Library Trustees 
(which in this library is an advisory board) in order to 
present their arguments as to why the Miami Public 
Library should or should not permit the Great Decisions 
group to continue having its meetings in the library 
auditorium. The chairman opened the meeting by stating 
that they were not there to try the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation or the many contentious issues that had come up; 
they were there, basically, to consider the interests of the 
library, whether it would be good for the board to per- 
mit meetings of this sort to be held in the main library 
with possible interference with the library’s basic func- 
tion to provide a place for quiet study. 

“The chairman gave each side 10 minutes to present 
its point of view, a minute or two for rebuttal, followed 
by a question period for board members. The presenta- 
tions were on the basis of using a tax-supported institu- 
tion for what was termed a brain-washing device, and 
the importance of keeping library facilities available to 
open discussion in a democracy. After each group had 
been questioned by the board, the chairman informed 
them that for a period of 10 days, the board would ac- 
cept any statements or documents they might like to 
present before a decision was made. 

“Two weeks later, on March 27, the board gave its 


decision that the Great Decisions meetings could be 
continued until the series was completed. However, they 
were to be held in one of the new branches with meeting 
rooms rather than in the main library, because meetings 
of this sort are inherently noisy, and since we have had 
to open study rooms on the second floor, auditorium pro- 
grams that are apt to be noisy can no longer be held in 
this building. 

“The position taken by the board was that no one had 
presented evidence that this was a Communist organiza- 
tion; that it was not making its decision upon this basis, 
it was simply amending its policy on the kind of meet- 
ings that could be held in the main library without 
interfering with quiet reading and study, which is, after 
all, the basic function of the library.” 

Mr. Sessa reports that the Great Decisions groups 
had had rough sledding in other areas of the city, and 
that even in churches there was some upheaval, “but most 
of them stuck to their guns and finished the series.” He 
adds that he was caught squarely in the middle of the 
controversy, for when he stopped the program the pro- 
ponents of free speech felt he was interfering with it — 
that he should have gotten a policeman to maintain 
order. But, he said, he had a horror of running a library 
under the watchful eye of the law. Others felt he should 
have cancelled the meetings, not on the basis of disturb- 
ance, but for their questionable character. 

In full defense of its program, the Miami News 
published an editorial by Bill Baggs, the editor, in its 
March 5 issue, in which charges against the Foreign 
Policy Association were reviewed and found quite un- 
founded. The association, he noted, had been praised in 
letters from John F. Kennedy, Richard M. Nixon, Thrus- 
ton Morton, Harry Truman, John Foster Dulles, Herbert 
Hoover, Dwight D. Eisenhower and others. He quoted 
Lyndon Johnson’s letter endorsing the association in 
1958: “I hope that the great issues of 1958 are debated 
on every farm, at every crossroads and from every plat- 
form in our land. For this, you are making a contribution 
for which Americans are grateful.” 


L. Frank Baum Accused 
Of Communist Leanings 


A student in a Los Angeles elementary school who 
brought a copy of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz to his 
fifth grade class was told by his teacher to take it home 
because the author had Communist sympathies. As re- 
ported in a neighborhood paper, the Westwood-Brent- 
wood Villager, April 27, the principal of the school 
(Marquez Elementary School in Pacific Palisades) said 
the teacher had banned the book because it was not 
on the list of books approved by the city board of educa- 
tion. He said his impression was it was not considered 
good children’s literature. It was the teacher’s own 
judgment that L. Frank Baum had Communist leanings. 

Everett Chaffee, associate superintendent for instruc- 
tional services in the Los Angeles schools, said that 
“Communist tone and Communist authors are among 
the things we look for” in compiling the approved list. 
“Sound principles of Americanism” are the strongest 
criteria, he said, stronger even than the literary quality 
of any given book. 
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‘Smut Mobile’ Over Oklahoma 


In April the Oklahoma Senate passed by a 34-0 vote 
and sent to the House an “anti-smut” bill that would make 
it a misdemeanor to publish, distribute, or possess “ob- 
scene” literature. The bill would make a second violation 
a felony (Oklahoma City Oklahoman, April 27). 

The bill empowers county attorneys to obtain injunc- 
tions against the distribution of “obscene” material, and 
also authorizes the state attorney general to act against 
the offending publications if the county attorney fails to 
do so. 

The Senate’s passage of the bill followed months of 
widespread agitation and controversy. Senator Cleeta 
John Rogers originally proposed what was considered a 
stringent anti-smut bill after meeting with Charles Keat- 
ing, national legal counsel for the Citizens for Decent 
Literature. But a Senate committee investigating obscene 
literature in Oklahoma did not believe Rogers’ bill was 
strong enough, and decided to put some “teeth” in it. 
The committee chairman, Ray Fine, appointed a sub- 
committee to rewrite the bill, recommending an increase 
in the bill’s provision for a $1,000 fine and up to a year 
in jail for offenders. 

In early March the committee called witnesses to 
testify on the possibility that Oklahoma’s obscene lit- 
erature is Communist-inspired. Lt. Weldon Davis of the 
Oklahoma City police juvenile division told the com- 
mittee that “Communistic obscene literature” was avail- 
able near the city’s elementary schools. When asked later 
whether he meant that Communists were distributing the 
material, Davis said, “I meant that anything un-Christian 
can be called Communistic —I think it’s Communistic 
just because it’s morally bad and un-Christian” (Okla- 
homa City Times, March 9). 

A retired army officer, Brigadier General Clyde J. 
Watts, appeared before the committee, and also charged 
that some of the newsstand literature was Communistic 
and was calculated to destroy the morality of the nation’s 
youth. He singled out Mad magazine as the leading 
offender, calling it “the most effective Communist-type 
magazine in circulation today” (Oklahoma City Times, 
March 13). 

Also called before the committee was Jean I. Everest, 
president of Mid-Continent News Company and leading 
local distributor of the books and magazines the com- 
mittee considers obscene. Asked if the magazines he 
handled were suitable for distribution, Everest answered 
that he was not a censor and that all the magazines in 
question had second-class mailing permits, When asked 
if he brought any of his magazines into his own home, 
Everest admitted that he had brought home one, Playboy. 
To further queries he answered that his three children did 
not seem interested in the magazine, and that he watched 
over his children’s reading just as all parénts should. 

One of the more bizarre incidents of the Oklahoma 
“anti-smut” campaign was the outfitting of a “Smut 
Mobile,” a slogan-covered house-trailer filled with maga- 
zines and books collected and deemed obscene by an 
organization called Mothers United for Decency. The 
Smut Mobile was parked on one occasion before the 
state Senate building — open to “adults only” for a “free” 
tour. On display inside— along with movie and “true 
romance” magazines and the usual girlie magazines — 


were Margaret Mead’s Male and Female, Irving Stone’s 
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Lust for Life, D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, and Mad 
magazine. 

The women were asked why Mad was included. A 
number of replies were recorded. Among them: 

“I’m not really sure why Mad is on the stand. | 
haven’t read it.” 

“We heard it might be Communistic.” 

“Let’s keep Communism out of it; one of the mothers 
just put it there.” 

“Get mothers riled up enough and they can do any- 
thing”. (Oklahoma City Times, March 29). 


‘Softer’ Anti-Obscenity Bill 
Passed in California 


An omnibus anti-obscenity bill introduced in the 
California State Assembly was killed in the committee 
on criminal procedure on May 1. In a last-minute re- 
alignment of forces, several other anti-obscenity bills 
were withdrawn in order to throw support behind AB- 
1979, which had the sponsorship of the speaker of the 
assembly. The bill had the support of the Attorney 
General’s Office, the District Attorneys’ and Police Off- 
cers’ Association, the PTA, the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and the Citizens for Decent Literature, all 
of whom submitted testimony for it. 

Testimony in opposition to the bill was submitted by 
the Southern California Chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the San Francisco Freedom to Read 
Committee and the Intellectual Freedom Committee of 
the California Library Association. 

The vote was 7 to 5 to keep the bill in the committee. 

The bill would have banned possession of “obscene” 
material in or around schools, parks or playgrounds, 
around soda fountains, drug stores, or newsstands, pub- 
lic restrooms, poolrooms, or record stores, and would 
have called for a jail sentence for anyone who sings or 
speaks such obscene material in public “or in any place 
where there are persons present to be annoyed thereby.” 

Considerable surprise was expressed over support of 
the bill by the California Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Morris Lowenthal, representing the Freedom to 
Read Committee, was reported as chiding the association. 
“perennial foes of such legislation,” for “giving in” and 
supporting this measure. 

Two weeks later, the bill, greatly amended so as to 
make it almost indistinguishable from present law, calling 
for penalties considered by its original opponents to be 
unduly severe, was revived, was approved by both houses 
of the legislature, and at this writing was awaiting action 
by the Governor. 

The present obscenity law was enacted in 1859, and 
the San Francisco Chronicle points to it as “one of the 
few state laws to have passed successfully the Supreme 
Court’s test of constitutionality in this sensitive freedom- 
of-speech field. . . .” 

Urging defeat of the bill, the Chronicle said “the 
Assembly should not tamper with the basic principle that, 
to be guilty of dealing in obscene matter, a seller of books, 
magazines or pictures must have been aware of their ob- 
scene effect in corrupting or depraving the buyer.” 
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‘Acceptable,’ ‘Objectionable,’ 
Or ‘Banned,’ in Abilene 


Classification of motion pictures into three general 
categories: “acceptable,” “objectionable,” and “banned,” 
was authorized by the Abilene, Texas, City Commission, 
in April, when it unanimously passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for a nine-man censorship board. The ordinance 
makes theater owners and parents liable to fines up to 
$200 if a child under 18 years of age views a film the 
board labels objectionable (New York Times, April 21). 

While aimed primarily at control of films, the or- 
dinance gives the board regulatory powers over plays, 
operas and vaudeville and an implied authority over 
books and magazines. 

The measure was passed after a two-hour public hear- 
ing held in the Municipal Library Auditorium, where 
nine persons spoke in favor of the ordinance and six 
against it. 

Theater operators will be forced to submit titles of 
films to the board 10 days in advance of the scheduled 
showing. Any theater employee may be cited for violat- 
ing the statute if a minor unaccompanied by an adult is 
in attendance at the showing of an objectionable film. 
The presence of an unaccompanied minor on the premises 
will also be accepted as prima facie evidence that he is 
there with his parents’ permission, thus making the 
parents liable to fine. A minor may see an “objection- 
able” film, however, if accompanied by a parent or 
guardian. “Banned” films cannot be seen by anyone in 
Abilene. 

Mrs. Beverly Tarpley, an attorney for the Abilene 
theater operators and the Texas Council of Motion Pic- 
ture Organizations, said she believed the ordinance was 
unconstitutional because in the majority of cases the 
board would have to rule on a film without seeing it. She 
said a theater owner rarely receives his film 10 days 
before showing. A court appeal is being planned. 

Backers of the ordinance said they wanted less crime 
and sex in Abilene. The law was modeled after an or- 
dinance now in effect in Fort Worth which, however, does 
not make parents liable. 


Anti-Obscenity in Rhode Island 


Two Rhode Island communities, Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls, have established committees to combat “ob- 
scene” literature, on the urging of Albert J. McAloon, 
executive secretary of the Rhode Island Commission to 
Encourage Morality in Youth. (McAloon was under fire 
in February when a Rhode Island judge ruled that the 
Youth Commission was acting unconstitutionally by cir- 
culating a blacklist among book vendors and distributors. 
See Newsletter, March 1961.) 

Pawtucket’s Mayor McCarthy said a newly appointed 
five-man “committee against obscenity” would, unlike 
past committees, actively seek out offending magazines 
and books (Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times, February 6). 

In Central Falls the president of the City Council, 
Joseph F. Brunelle, appointed all 10 members of the 
Council as a “watchdog committee” to keep “obscene” 
literature off the newsstands (Pawtucket Times, March 
15). 


‘Blacklist’ for Sale in California 


A letter from Mrs. J. W. Netherton, of Westminster, 
California, to the Santa Ana Register, January 28, offered 
a “blacklist of books” to anyone who “will USE THEM.” 
Readers who accepted the offer waited a long time with- 
out hearing anything. 

In April Mrs. Netherton sent postcards to all appli- 
cants saying the list would soon be ready, and to please 
send a dollar. Those who persisted and sent their dollars 
received a one-page crudely typed and mimeographed 
list in partially alphabetical order of “Authors Listed as 
Having Communist Affiliations by Various Government 
Investigating Committees (All rights reserved) .” No titles 
of books were listed. No documentation was supplied. 

It was apparent that Mrs. Netherton had pieced the 
list together from other listings, and had accepted as 
evidence of subversion any appearance of a name men- 
tioned in unfavorable context in reports of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Those who got 
gypped may have been tempted to notify the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or the Internal Revenuers. 


OHIO MOVIE CENSORSHIP BILL INTRODUCED 
A bill has been introduced into the Ohio Senate 


that would revive movie censorship in that state. 
The bill, sponsored by Senator Robert Shaw, would 
be directed against obscenity and would not per- 
tain to newsreels, or to scientific, religious and 
educational films. A similar bill has been introduced 
in the Columbus City Council. 


Politically Motivated Censorship 
In the Americas 


Inspection of imported book materials such as maps, 
atlases and other publications containing maps, by for- 
eign ministries or other agencies of governments in the 
Americas is reported in Books in the Americas; A Study 
of the Principal Barriers to the Booktrade in the Americas 
by Peter S. Jennison and William H. Kurth (Washington, 
D.C., Pan American Union, 1960). 

In Peru, maps and similar matter are subject to prior 
inspection by the minister of foreign affairs, for accuracy 
with regard to Peruvian boundaries, and they are likely 
to be denied entry in the event of “discrepancies.” The 
Instituto Geografico de Chile also restricts the entry of 
“inaccurate” publications. The Guatemalan government 

rohibited the entry and circulation, in October 1958, of 
and McNally’s Cosmopolitan World Atlas because it 
showed Belize as part of British Honduras. 

The sales potential of a book containing cartographic 
material may be severely limited by such political action, 
the authors say. The size of the printing of a book may be 
similarly limited. “This compounds an already acute 
situation, the publishing of small editions with high unit 
costs.” 

“Politically-motivated censorship of imported publi- 
cations, as compared to the prohibition of allegedly ob- 
scene works, was during the Perén administration a 
barrier in Argentina, and it remains one in Spain. . . .” 
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In the Journals... 


The Wilson Library Bulletin for May publishes the 
views of four prominent Negro librarians on library 
segregation and what can be done to end it, and on the 
ALA’s civil rights statement. The contributors are Mrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, dean of the Atlanta University 
School of Library Service; Milton S. Byam, superintend- 
ent of branches, Brooklyn Public Library; Spencer G. 
Shaw, children’s consultant, Nassau Library System, 
Hempstead, New York; and Miles M. Jackson, librarian, 
Huntington Memorial Library, Hampton Institute. All 
welcome the ALA’s action to date, but point out neces- 
sary next steps in carrying out its professed aims. A 
fundamental need, Mrs. Jones points out, is for “a more 
detailed and specific statement which includes a definition 
of desegregated library service.” 

* * * 

A “Censorship and Integration” issue of the Library 
Journal (June 1) leads off with a survey by Donald E. 
Strout, former editor of the Newsletter, entitled “Intel- 
lectual Freedom: Landmarks, 1955-1960,” the first in- 
stallment of a two-part article, the second of which will 
appear in the August issue. Part I considers “Causes for 
Comfort.” Robert B. Downs writes a review article of 
James J. Kilpatrick’s The Smut Peddlers, and avers the 
book “illustrates the perils of over-objectivity.” 

“Integrated Service in Southern Public Libraries,” by 
Archie L. McNeal, chairman of the ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, discusses progress being made to- 
ward integration, and presents some facts and figures on 
present conditions. A discussion by Ann Allen Shockley 
of the Maryland State College Library, Princess Anne, 
entitled “Does the Negro College Library Need a Special 
Negro Collection?” completes the group of topical articles 
in this issue. 

Eric Moon’s editorial, “Internal Integration,” rein- 
forces LJ’s position that we have far to go before we can 
eliminate segregation in libraries, and points out that 
there is evidence of racial discrimination within the li- 
brary profession which must, be dealt with first. 


Leslie A. Fiedler writes in Playboy (May 1961) about 
“The Literati of the Four-Letter Word.” Mr. Fiedler, head 
of the humanities department of Montana State Univer- 
sity, and author of Love and Death in the American 
Novel, says that “Sex has come to seem to us the essential 
subject for our time, not only because (as Alberto 
Moravia has argued) it represents the last survival of 
Nature for the city-dweller, but also because it is what a 
hundred years of literature left out, what almost all of 
American literature, for instance, ignored completely 
until our century had begun. . .” Not all his readers will 
interpret this thoughtful article as do the editors of 
Playboy, when they say he “tears into prominent Twenti- 
eth Century fictioneers.” 

* * * 

“Creeping Censorship in Our Libraries,” by Farrell 
Cross, in the May Coronet, sums up some of the more 
notable instances of the banning and suppression of books 
in American libraries during the past several years, com- 
ments on the significance of the Fiske report, reproduces 
the Library Bill of Rights (pre-Midwinter 1961 version), 
and provides a useful introduction to the subject and a 
warning of dangers to be aware of. 
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Murrow Involved in 


Censorship Controversy 


The director of the U.S. Information Agency, Edward 
R. Murrow, was the center of a censorship controversy 
in March when he tried to prevent the British Broadcast- 
ing Company from showing a CBS television documen- 
tary he had narrated, “Harvest of Shame.” 

His film was a study of the plight of migrant farm 
workers in the United States, made by Murrow before 
taking his post with the Kennedy administration. The 
BBC had obtained first foreign rights to the CBS report. 

Criticism of Murrow came from many quarters. Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, sent a telegram of protest to Mur- 
row, calling the action an attempt at official censorship 
that was inconsistent with his explicit pledge “that USIA 
policy will be to tell the truth, both good and bad.” 

Murrow later acknowledged that he had been wrong 
in seeking suppression of the film. 


The film was shown by the BBC, as scheduled. 


Second Challenge of Movie Censorship 


The Times Film Corporation has announced it will 
make a second challenge of the constitutionality of movie 
censorship by appealing to the Virginia Supreme Court 
a decision by a lower court upholding a ban on a movie, 
“The Respectful Prostitute” (New York Times, February 
26). The film, based on a play by Jean-Paul Sartre, was 
refused a permit not because it was considered obscene, 
but on the ground that its showing could cause disorder. 

Felix J. Bilgrey, attorney for the corporation, said 
the film had already been shown in many places, includ- 
ing New York. 


‘Broadening Attitude’ 
Reported in Chicago 


The Chicago Police Board granted the Trans-Lux 
Distributing Corporation a license in April to show the 
uncut version of “The Savage Eye,” after having refused 
permission to a cut version of the same film prior to the 
January Supreme Court decision (New York Times, April 
5). The reversal is reported to have come after an appeal 
na the distributors to the mayor of Chicago, Richard J. 

ey. 

Attorney Felix Bilgrey, who represented the firm 
and was also counsel for the Times Film Corporation in 
the “Don Juan” case, was pleased with the “broadening 
attitude” of the Chicago board, which he called “one of 
the toughest.” He added that the Supreme Court decision 
may have an opposite effect to the one expected, and that 
the censoring boards might become more liberal in their 
rulings in order to avoid another court case. 


New Editor for ‘Newsletter’ 


Donald V. Black, Physics Librarian at UCLA, 
will assume editorship of the Newsletter with the 
September issue. 
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